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nal of Belles Lettres. 


has read “The Doctor,” will 

Sapree with the genera! tenor of the fol- 
truths. How superior are the eight 

ten dinners of Mr. Walker to this stuffing 


FACTS ON FEASTS. 


i travagant niceties of the great in the 
f the Roman empire, are universally 
ar—as, for instance, the killing of six 
dostriches by Heliogabalus for the sake 
brains to make a single dish—the lay- 
ininety thousand sesterces by Apicius to 
ended in feasting, and his killing himself 
fof want when the sum was reduced to 
ousand—and many others to the like 
| It were desirable, while we exclaim 
t these deifiers of the palate, that we 
ome thought as to particular and general 
ls of the same worship in our own day. 
‘particular revivals, hear the following 
ge from Meg Dod’s amusing cookery 
respecting a Mr. Rogerson, “an enthu- 
Mshe says, “and a martyr.” ‘He, as 
. med,” says the sage Mrs. Marga- 
fough we should like to see fact instead 
sumption, “‘ was educated at that univer- 
here the rudiments of palatic science are 
fost thoroughly impressed on the ductile 
Sof youth. His father, a gentleman of 
bestershire, sent him abroad to make the 
‘tour; upon which journey he attended 
Bing but the various modes of cookery, 
fethods of eating and drinking luxuriously. 
6 his return his father died, and he entered 
pe possession of a very large moneyed for- 
a ia small landed estate. He was now 
look over his notes of epicurism, and to 
fer where the most exquisite dishes and 
mst cooks were to be procured. He had 
ef servants in his house than cooks: his 
§ footman, housekeeper, coachman, and 
B®, were all cooks. He had three Italian 
pone from Florence, another from Vienna, 
hird from Viterbo, for dressing one dish, 
bce piccante of Florence. He had a mes- 
Feonstantly on the road between Brittany 
ondon, to bring him the eggs of a certain 
ployer, found near St. Maloes. He has 
f@ single dinner at the expense of fifty- 
0 nds, though himself only sat down to 
here were but two dishes. He counted 
tutes between meals, and seemed totally 
ed in the idea, or in the action of eating; 
# stomach was very small—it was the ex- 
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quisite flavour alone that he sought. In nine 
years he found his table dreadfully abridged by 
the ruin of his fortune, and himself hastening 
to poverty. This made him melancholy, and 
brought on disease. When totally ruined (hav- 
ing spent £150,000), a friend gave him a gui- 
nea to keep him from starving; and he was 
found in a garret soon after, roasting an ortolan 
with his own hands. We regret to add, that a 
few days afterwards this extraordinary youth 
shot himself.” 

Though we may hope that few carry gastro- 
nomy to the degree of phrensy shown by the ill- 
fated Mr. Rogerson, we know only too well 


how much more than a rational portion of} 


time, thought, and income, is devoted by many 
of the wealthy amongst us to the affairs of the 
stomach. Through the fostering patronage of 
this part of our community, the profession of a 
cook has risen to a degree of importance which 
those of medicine, law, and divinity, scarcely 
rival. A doctor does well if he clears. five hun- 
dred a-year in the country, or eight hundred in 
a town. Out of six hundred highly educated 
advocates at the Scotish bar, one makes above 
three thousand a-year, two make between two 
and three thousand, six will make above one 
thousand, other twenty will make something, 
and the rest will either have joined the ranks 
of the gentlemen who are not anxious for busi- 
ness, or be vainly endeavouring to get a guinea 
case for once and away. Honest assiduous 
country curates and Scotch ministers are 


thought well off with their two hundred a-year;: 


and the average income of the whole of the 
clergy of Great Britain is not three hundred 
a-piece. What, under these circumstances, are 
we to think of head cooks whom nobles hire at 
a thousand, yea, even fifteen hundred a-year?— 
a set of gentlemen who only, moreover, direct 
the procedure of the kitchen, or at most cook 
one or two of the principal dishes—after which 
they retire from business for the day. What 
are we to think of the individual who makes a 
thousand a-year in London by preparing salads 
—calling in his coach, at one house after an- 
other, to dress that one dish, and pocketing his 
guinea for each cast of his art? Every one has 
heard of the cook who declined an offered en- 
gagement in Dublin, not from the inadequacy 
of the salary, for that was ample, not from any 
dislike to the gentleman offering the engage- 
ment, for he was all that even a cook could 
wish in the way of master, but—because there 
was no opera in Dublin! This and similar sio- 
ries may seem only good jokes to many simple 
people ; but they are real, every one of them. 
Even in our own poor northern soil, we could 


point out, within twenty miles of the spot where 
we are inditing these lines, a nobleman who 
gives his cook five hundred a-year, a house in 
his park, and the use of a gig! There is not a 
preceptor to the children of a noble or landed 
family in the country, who would not think 
himself paid like a prince with a third of the 
money, leaving the gig entirely out of the 
question. 

If luxury were carried to a great height only 
amongst men who can afford to give these 
enormous fees to their cooks, we might pass it 
over amongst the many other extravagances 
naturally flowing from needlessly large fortune. 
But luxury is not confined to such men. There 
are many of the middle ranks, possessing in- 
comes not exceeding those enjoyed by some 
cooks, who entertain their friends occasionally 
in a style of almost overpowering splendour. 
Indeed, amongst all who are in the least above 
pecuniary difficulties in this country, and, we 
fear, many besides who are not so, DINNER now 
amounts to something of a truly formidable na- 
ture. General allegations are fruitless and 
vapid: let us come to particulars. It is not 
uncommon, then, for an individual realising 
perhaps a thousand a-year by trade, to present 
his small parties of friends with a dinner of the 
following nature. First, the table exhibits a 
particular kind of soup at each side, and a par- 
ticular kind of fish at each end. These being 
partaken of, and removed, the board is spread 
anew. A roast of beef is placed at one end, 
and a joint of lamb or mutton at the other; at 
one side is a turkey or pair of fowls; at the 
other a ham or tongue. Four smaller dishes 
of nameless things, that nobody ever looks at 
or tastes, occupy symmetrical situations on 
other parts of the table. This is the high noon 
of the dinner. When all have eaten of one or 
more dishes, a new shifting of the scenes takes 
place, and, lo! the board is spread once more 
with novelties. Pastry, puddings, and game, 
now solicit the fading appetite of the guests; 
and one or all of these are partaken of by most. 
In the meanwhile, during each pause in eating 
throughout the evening, gentlemen have been 
asking ladies to drink wine with them; and a 
great quantity of sherry, hock, or some light 
product of the French vintage, has been swal- 
lowed. Champagne, also, insinuated by atten- 
tive waiters at proper intervals, has, with its 
provokingly hasty effervescence, called upon 
the guests for its quick despatch. After the 
third course has been removed, a fourth makes 
its ap , consisting of cheese, salads, and 
other trifles; the cloth is now withdrawn, or 





one cloth is withdrawn, leaving another fresh 
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and clean underneath, whereon speedily appears 
a range of new dishes, containing fruits, creams, 
ices, and so forth, all duly attended by the 
proper wines. Even after all this, fruits are 
left on the table, to be partaken of during the 
two or three hours of wine-drinking, which at a 
moderate computation must follow every formal 
dinner, wherever British manners prevail. The 
solemnity, for so it may well be called, con- 
cludes with tea and coffee in the drawing-room. 
We acquire a forcible view of the immense 
luxury of this mode of satisfying the taste of a 
few friends, when we take into consideration: the 
duties which the preparation of such a dinner 
imposes upon the lady of the house. In the 
first place, the feast is to be schemed or mapped 
out in her labouring imagination. The various 
foods and pastries and fruits are to be bought or 
ordered. A cook under her direction works 
first one day at the soups and some of the 
dessert articles, then another at the remaining 
dishes. The articles of crockery, crystal, cut- 
lery, and napery, required for the table, are to 
be taken from their receptacles, scrupulously 
cleaned, and then laid down in the order in 
which they are to be used. The great number 
of these articles required for a dinner party is 
in itself sufficient to give a startling idea of our 
progress in luxury. It was lately computed by 
a friend of ours, who attended a dinner where 
the guests were twenty-four in number, that, of 
dishes, plates, glasses, knives, forks, spoons, 
and other articles of the like nature, required to 
make up the whole artillery of the feast, or 
what in theatrical phrase might be styled the 
properties, there were no fewer than two 
THQUSAND—all of which had to be previously 
cleaned and marshalled under the eye of the 
silk-decked dame who sat, to all appearance so 
unconscious. of drudgery, at the head of the 
table. Add to all, the anxiety of mind which 
this poor lady must undergo as to the exact per- 
formance of all their proper duties by cooks 
and servitors, and the not-breaking-down of any 
of her finely adjusted arrangements, and we 
shall scarcely refrain from pitying those who 
take so laborious a way to make themselves 
and a few friends happy for a few hours. 

When from a private dinner party we trans- 
fer our view to one of a public nature, the 
luxury of our manners takes a still more striking 
form. We do not allude to those alimentary 
preparatives to long set speeches which English- 
men are most apt to recognise under the name 
of a public dinner, where no man gets above 
two things, and neither of them what he wants, 
and where even the things he gets are the most 
execrable of their kind, and totally out of sea- 
son. We refer to entertainments such as the 
London trading corporations give annually, or 
such as gentlemen occasionally give in taverns 
when wishing to make a particularly handsome 
acknowledgment to some pecple for something 
—in short, downright deliberately designed 
treats. Dazzling splendour and almost be- 
wildering variety mark all such affairs. First 
there are the usual courses of soups and of 
various kinds of fish—next a course of what the 
French style entrées et ros, consisting (we shall 
suppose a company of thirty) of a dozen differ- 
ent dishes, most of them dressed with the nicest 
care, and disguised beyond the recognition of 
all common palates. Next may come a course 
of ros et entremets, comprehending game, lamb, 

if new and expensive,) and such light matters. 
hen, again, is the dessert of ices and fruits— 


the whole being relieved by libations from at 
least half a dozen kinds of wine. The natural 
effect of such a variety of tempting viands and 
liquors, is, that the greater number of guests 
eat and drink much more than nature requires 
or will well admit of, and are ill, or at least 
uneasy, in consequence. The excess, when 
coolly viewed, appears quite startling. We 
wish to think and speak with delicacy ; yet we 
cannot help adverting, and we cannot advert 
without some degree of loathing, to the foul 
confusion of edibles and potables which each of 
the guests at such a feast must carry away with 
him at its close, so much in contrast with the 
elegance and order in which the same articles 
were presented at the beginning, and so utterly 
inconsistent with that simplicity of living which 
nature calls upon us to observe. 

To speak the plain truth, we think with pain 
of the selfishness implied by such over-indul- 
gences as those described, even where there is 
ample wealth to command them ; for how many 
that starve could be succoured from the very 
superfluities of a modern banquet! It may be 
said that the luxuries of the rich do good to the 
poor, by creating employment. They certainly 
have this beneficial effect; but those who use 
the argument do not recollect that the amount 
of benefit produced by any distribution of money 
depends expressly on the nature of the employ- 
ment on which it is spent.—English Paper. 


















































ture a pain and an eyil, is, + coal 
thing indispensable to mr Bae — 
The health of every muscle of the bods 
of ago faculty of the ‘mind or 
cise, and more particularly y e 
is performed witha seaties Fe a vara 
in that case only is a proper stimulus ois 
the nervous energy, by which the parts ay 
vigorated. Nor is the health thus ssens 
negative advantage only ; but, when the: 
organisation is exercised harmoniously. o: 
obedience to the various laws of our beins 
the source of a positive pleasure, a 
which we are most apt to 
through some disobedience to the will 
Creator, it has been temporarily or perma 
ly forfeited. Thus, without any 
results of labour, which are obvious ‘ble 
we find it in itself a blessing—a thing 
which we are ill, with which we are wall 
sensible tangible means of creating enjoy 
So truly is this the case, that those whoe 
require to labour for subsistence, almoges 
out exception labour for pleasure, as the 
various pursuits of country gentlemen, jp 
capacities of legislators, justices, land.im 
ers, and so forth, abundantly testify. To 
nothing to do is indeed acknowledged by 
common sense of mankind as one oneal gr 
of all evils. From the earliest times, 3 
upon human life and manners have em) 
their pens in ridiculing those who allow 
selves to be afflicted with it. Even the 
tasked slave, if he felt but the horre 
day of what the idle affluent term a 
gladly return to his work. It would 4 
appear that an absolute privation of em 
ment, if such a thing were possible, would) 
render the human being a complete wreck. 
While labour is thus necessary to the @ 
ment of life, it is not less truly destructiy 
ail enjoyment, and even of life itself, wh 
ried to excess. It was never intended thatg 
should become a mere labouring machine, 
the purpose of supplying himself or others! 
the means of gratifying sensual appetites. 
possesses-a great variety of mental and § 
powers, all of which call for exercise, and) 
of which must needs be exercised, in onde 
produce happiness. ‘It must be acknowled 
with regret that, in our own country, owil 
circumstances which ignorance has alle 
come into operation, labour is very gen 
carried to excess. But this, though so hati 
as almest to appear a necessary part of the’ 
stitution of the world, is no argument a 
the proper and healthful uses of labour. 1 
ignorance has produced, wisdom may pét 
reform. 
The effects of the present system 
be something like the following. on, 
manual-labour class, the most of whom ai 
quired to spend about three fourths of th 
ing part of existence in labour in order & 








































LABOUR. 


Labour is generally thought of and felt as an 
evil. Limiting ourselves expressly to a view of 
the present constitution of the world, we would 
say that it is absolutely rather a blessing than 
an evil, and can only be entitled to the latter 
appellation under peculiar circumstances, and 
when carried to excess. Every thing in nature 
tells us that labour is one of its fundamental in- 
stitutions. The fruits of the earth can neither 
be raised ner prepared without labour. The 
successive generations of the race cannot be 
fitted to take up the duties of those which pre- 
ceded them without labour. No comfort which 
we know can be procured without labour. And 
every thing in man tells us clearly that he was 
destined to labour. Not only has he natural 
appetites which labour alone can gratify, but 
his whole body and mind are suited expressly 
to a state of things in which labour holds a pro- 
minent place. How exquisitely is the hand cal- 
culated to perform the innumerable duties as- 
signed to it! How admirably are the arms, 
the limbs, the whole muscular frame, qualified 
to be exerted in the many various tasks to which 
they are applied! The adaptation of the hand 
alone manifests this design in so many ways, 
that it has been made the single subject of a 
large book. But yet its wonders sink into no- 
thing when we come to contemplate the relation 
between labour and the mind. In that portion|a subsistence, the moral condition is nuk 
of our constitution, not only is there a general| neath what it might easily be made. Exes 
adaptation, through the senses and the muscular] labour is by many of them attempted to be 
system, to anactive state of existence, but every|pensated by gross and degrading indulgt 
single faculty has its objects in external nature|and so insensible are these to all gratii 
upon which it may and ought to exert itself, and|of a higher or purer character, that an 
which have evidently been intended to be so ope-|dental enlargement of gains, instead of” 
rated upon. Nor has it alone been designed that|employed to obtain the comforts usually @ 
the mind and body of man should be active, but| or to shorten the daily period of labour, om 
the pleasures of existence have been made toj the effect of sending them for one or mor 

depend, in no small degree, upon that activity;|days to supposed pleasures which tend! 





so that labour, instead of being in its very na-|further degradation. The employers of 
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ss reantile order in general, 
ane oe cpensltle for their too great 
Pion to business. To the native of an- 
ssantry, the British merchant appears an 
gest worshiping business as a deity, and 
sing to it every estimable endowment of 
ere, ‘The slaves of business usually hope 
 teament and idleness at the last, as a re- 
O for their long privation of all natural en- 
sats, And when the few have accomplish- 
iia wish, how often do we see them repent- 
at they had abandoned the desk or the 
ser, and perhaps only escaping the destruc- 
sof their health by a return to former tasks ! 
shole of their policy is wrong: their lives 
‘sot intended to be divided into two parts, 
ai jabour and the other all vacation, for the 
ietion suitable to the first would not an- 
second. They were designed, as they 
thro ugh this world, to labour moderately 
4o enjoy moderately, in a regular and fre- 
alternation—labour taking its motive from 
iment, and enjoyment its chief and best re- 
Wom labour. And this to endure to the 
sof life, in proportion to the ability for 
mirand the power of enjoyment at its va- 
stages. 
pthe system of excessive labour, not only 
smind overtasked in one direction, but its 
p parts are left completely uncultivated. 
swhole meutal and bodily fabric of man was 
ined. to be to him an instrument or medium 
mioyment, his moral sentiments, including 
sence to his Creator, being those which are 
ifed to give the purest pleasures. But if he 
ds nearly the whole of his time in gratify- 
the-mean passion for wealth, or in obtaining 
primary necessaries of life, he neither has 
me nor is apt to have inclination for the cul- 
fof his higher faculties. He is, in such cir- 
jlances, a mere fragment of the being he 
sit be—a sort of fallen angel, in which the 
pal features of heavenly beauty can only be 
ely read through the grime and anguish 
debasing doom. Such in reality are many 
ie humbler labourers in our nether sphere, 
gh not one of them but possesses qualities 
ei might be brightened into immortal love- 
ms, and feelings which might vibrate in rap- 
& Nor are the successful men of trade much 
peuperiors. Having cultivated no portions 
heir natures but those which were service- 
fin pursuing wealth, they now possess no 
is of enjoying their gains, which they ac- 
ingly declare to be altogether vain and vex- 


bis surely to be desired that the purposes 
Mour, in the natural economy of the world, 
P better understood among both the indus- 
‘and the idle—that the idle should know 

p be a condition indispensable to the health 
iidy and mind, and the industrious that, used 
ideration, it is the means of acquiring every 
but, followed in excess, the enemy of 
happiness, present and prospective, and 
lently the cause of premature death. The 
@mental mistake lies in supposing it to be 
il. Even those who most largely indulge 
are impressed with this false notion. They 
ft to it as a present hardship, for the sake 
Meventual good. And not only will they 
We it for the purpose of gaining an exemp- 
for themselves, but, under the influence of 
due love of their offspring, and perhaps 
hMore vain and selfish feeling still, they 
themselves away in frantic efforts to 


extend the exemption to their posterity. “I 
am a complete drudge,” they will say, “and 
come home every night quite fagged. It isa 
dreadful life, to be sure; but I can hardly fail 
to get a little rest in. the long run, or at least 
my children will be gentlemen.” And when we 
reflect on the life life led by such men, we can- 
not wonder that they consider labour as an un- 
mixed evil, and of course the contrary as an 
unmixed good. But let them labour as nature 
intended them to labour, and the truth will be 
apparent. They will then see that, by over- 
labouring for the purchase of complete ease, 
they are putting their life’s blood into a lot- 
tery, the very prizes of which are misery and 
death. 

The condition of the operative, who labours 
without any prospect of ultimate ease, may ap- 
pear at first sight as worse than that of his 
employer. If his labours were equally severe, 
and unrelieved by the delusive hopes which ani- 
mate the employer, we should acknowledge that 
his case was worse. But while he is exempt 
from the actual danger of being ultimately left 
idle, his current labours are not in general 
nearly so severe. He is entirely free from 
those anxieties and cares which are constantly 
over-exciting and yrinding away the mental or- 
ganisation of the employer. His whole duty, 
in general, is something that can be performed 
by a slight exercise of one or two of the men- 
tal faculties; and when that is performed; he 
is quite at his ease.* Thus far his case is well ; 
the great misfortune of the class is, that their 
labours, however light, are protracted through 
too large a portion of the twenty-four hours. 
Labour appears to them an evil, because it is a 
complete abbreviation of liberty, and precludes 
a fair share of enjoyments. If the manual la- 
bourers were to take the opportunity of some 
period when wages are high to begin a gradual 
abbreviation of the hours of labour—if they 
were at the same time trained to use the time 
thus redeemed, and all other time which could 
be spared, in recreative mental bodily exer- 
cises, and those moral pleasures of which every 
man possesses an exhaustless fountaia in his own 
nature—tbis large and important class would be 
found to have attained a right position, and la- 
bour would then appear to them in its proper 
character, as no evil, but, on the contrary, a 
means of preserving and creating happiness.t— 
Chambers’s Journal. 
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NEW STEAMBOAT. 


The following account of experiments made 
with a new method of propelling steamboats, 
was laid before the Institution of Civil En- 


gineers, on a late occasion, by George Rennie, 
F. R. S., &c. :-— : 


“ The method of propulsion by means of an 
horizontal spiral screw, applied by Mr. Smith 


* So says Robert Burns— 
A country fellow at his pleugh, 
His acre tilled, he’s right eneugh ; 
A country girl at her wheel, 
Her dizzen done, she’s unco weel. 
+ It is proper to mention that the radimental ideas of 
this article were derived from the admired essay of Mr. 
Combe, “On the Constitution of Man.” ? 
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in the Archimedean, has frequently been at- 
tempted, and many authors have expressed opi- 
The dimensions 


nions upon its applicability. 
of the Archimedes are: 
Length of vessel, . . \ 
Breadth, Z ‘ 
Depth of hold, 
Burthen in tons, . 230. 
Length of engine-room, . . 38 feet. 
The vessel draws 10 feet water, carries three 
masts and sails, schooner fashion. 
Power of engines collectively, 90 horses. 
The crank shaft is driven from the connect- 
ing rods attached to the piston rods of each 
cylinder. 
Length of stroke three feet ; 30 strokes per 
minute. 


“The speed of the propeller is gained by 
wheel-work, and communicated by a shaft pass- 
ing beneath the cabin floor, and traversing the 
stern-post of the vessel. The diameter of the 
screw is six feet, the length eight feet, and con- 
sists of spiral oblique wrought-iron plates, at- 
tached by arms to the shaft. The weight of 
engine, boiler and machinery is about sixty-four 
tons. Upon the first trial of the Archimedes, 
the log indicated 8.5 miles per hour, the vessel 
readily answered to the helm, and performed 
the several movements required. pon the 
second trial, the vessel left the Brunswick Dock 
at flood-tide, and reached Gravesend (twenty- 
one miles) in Ih. 45m. Upon the following day 
she arrived at the Nore (twenty-two miles) with 
the tide, in Lh. 40m. ; and subsequently towed 
a yacht of fifty tons up the Medway with scarce- 
ly diminished speed. From Sheerness the Ar- 
chimedes reached Ramsgate (forty-five miles) 
in 4h. 30m. The screw was here reduced in 
diameter, and on leaving the harbour against a 
heavy tide and a N. E. wind, she made five 
knots, and gave great satisfaction. The sails 
were set upon rounding the Foreland, and the 
speed was increased to 9, 9}, and 10 miles per 
hour, or 14 miles with the tide. Upon her se- 
cond voyage to Portsmouth, the measured mile 
was performed with the tide in four minutes. 
The weather was unfavourable, and wind high; 
the distance, 194 miles to Portsmouth, occupied 
21 hours; her average speed upon the return 
to London was 9 miles per hour.” 


105 feet. 
20 2-10ths. 
12 5-10ths. 


ANECDOTE OF A ROBIN. 


The following anecdote, from Macgillivray’s 
History of British Birds, is one of a multitude 
tending to show the intelligence of animals; 
and is confirmatory of the views of those who, 
like Lord Brougham, are of opinion that ani- 
mals possess the power of reasoning—imper- 
fectly, it is true, in comparison with man—but 
still not less “reasoning.” The anecdote is re- 
lated by Mr. Weir :— 


“In the summer of 1835, a male robin in 
in my garden became so tame that he picked 
worms from the hand of the gardener; and in 
the middle of the day, when the latter took his 
dinner, he constantly attended forthe purpose 
of obtaining a portion of it. Upon the knee of 
my wife I have repeatedly seen him alight, and 
take bread out of her hand as familiarly as if. 
he had been tamed from the nest. To me he 
likewise became very much attached. He con- 
tinued so during the autdmn. One cold morn- 
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ing in the beginning of winter, as I was stand- 
ing at the door of my house, having heard my 
voice, he immediately flew to me, and, seeming 
to claim my protection, followed me into the 
parlour, where he was quite at ease. { caught 
him and put him into my garret, in which dur- 
ing the winter, he sang moat delightfully. Be- 
ing sorry to see him alone, I got for him a help- 
mate to cheer him in his confinement. About 
the middle of April I set them at liberty, and, 
to my surprise, a few days after I discovered a 
very neat nest which they had built. The out- 
side of it was composed of the staiks of dried 
horehound, which I had suspended from the 
roof as a medicine for the cold, and the inside 
was lined with a few feathers and the down of 
the ragwort which I had there kept for my 
bullfinch. It shows to what shifts birds have 
recourse when deprived of the proper materials 
for the construction of their nests. About eight 
days after this, whilst I was sitting in the par- 
lour, my old friend flew in and immediately re- 
cognised me.” 





NEWLY-DISCOVERED POWER IN PROJECTILES. 


An experiment was tried early on Thursday 
last with a newly-invented projectile. A large 
and strong-built boat was the subject of the ex- 
periment ; the distance was left to choice, with 
the single proviso, that the object fired at should 
be in sight. The inventor, Captain Warner, 
launched with his own hand the destructive 
missile, which, reaching the boat at the water- 
line, exploded, fairly heaving her up, and scat- 
tering the planks into shivers. One plank alone 
of the whole retained a breadth of about three 
inches, and perhaps two feet in length ; the rest, 
and the keel itself, as they fell after the lapse 
of some seconds into the water, presented a 
mere mass of floating splinters to the eye, and 
portions of the wood were carried into the 
neighbouring fields tu a considerable distance. 
The whole destruction was effected by the 
agency of two and a half pounds of combusti- 
ble matter, projected by an instrument of per- 
haps ten or a dozen pounds’ weight. There 
was no recoil whatever, nor any smoke or noise 
till the shell itself exploded against the vessel, 
and then the percussion of air was tremendous, 
as it threw down the nearest spectator, and was 
felt at a still greater distance like the discharge 
of an eighty-pounder at least. At Kingston it 
created great commotion, as the explosion was 
attributed to the powder-mills at Hounslow ; 
and, since the fact has become known, the ex- 
citement has greatly increased. No vessel of 
the line probably could have resisted the shock, 
or escaped total destruction from even the small 
quantity of combustibles experimented with. The 
most singular circumstance perhaps is, that 
not the. slightest discolouration was visible on 
any of the fragments. The power consequently 
is quite novel, and the secret jealously guarded. 
—Morning Chronicle. 





AMERICAN LITERATURE. 


In Ohio they have a literary gazette called 
the “ Buckeye Blossom ;” and in Kentucky the 
“ Rose of the Valley;” in New Jersey the 
** Belvidere Apollo;” in Maryland the “ Kent 
Bugle ;” in Ohio also the “Toledo Blade ;” and 
in’ Mississippi the “ Bowie Knife.” 


‘We find it stated in a late paper, that the 
Sunday schools of Lowell, Mass., contain six 
thousand pupils, three fourths of whom are 
females, mostly factory girls over fifteen years 
of age. The population is said to be about 
twenty thousand. 





THE FAR WEST. 


A correspondent of the New York Ameri- 
can, writing from Utica, says— 

Fifty years ago, the spot where Utica now 
stands was the end of the world, in this direc- 
tion. In those days, John Jacob Astor and 
Peter Smith (father of Gerrit) traveled the 
ground from Schenectady to Utica on foot, 
purchasing furs at the Indian settlements on 
the route. The Indians aided them in carry- 
ing the furs back to Schenectady. Return- 
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ing from their perilous adventure to “ the 
Far West,” they opened a little shop in New 
York city, and sold the skins at retail. When 
their stock was exhausted, they again pene- 
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trated the lonely forests of “the frontier,” 
and replenished their store. Astor continued 
the business many years, but Smith com- 
menced the purchase of land. Summers went 
and came, and wave after wave of emigration 
rolled up the long defile of the Mohawk. 
Mark the change. Two years since, Smith 
died at Schenectady, leaving millions of acres 
to his heirs. Astor still lives, one of the 
wealthiest untitled commoners in the world. 
Judge Smith lived to travel the route from 
Schenectady to Utica in four hours. And to- 
day, when the sun’s evening rays shall hide 
from the undimmed eyes of John Jacob Astor 
behind the blue hills of Jersey, its vertical 
beams will be falling on the fur-traders of 
our now Ultima Thule, at the mouth of the 
Oregon. Bishop Berkeley never dreamed of 
such changes, when he penned the line, 


“ Westward the star of empire takes its way.” 





CHARMING ROSELLE. 
By Major Calder Campbell. 


Charming Roselle! lovely Roselle ! 
Come to the fountain you love so well! 
Oh, no! she hath gone 
To the shelvy shore, 
Where her gay lover rests 
Oh his idle oar :— 
There’s a blush on her cheek 
Which a tale doth tell— 
To-morrow he weds 
Oar young Roselle ! 


Charming Roselle! lovely Roselle! 
She hath Jeft the fountain she loved so well; 
In the giddy world ‘ 
Ah, she smiles no more, 
Fer her gay lord is changed, 
And his love, it is o’er! 
There’s a shade on her brow 
Which a tale doth tell— 
Deserted she pines, 
Our poor Roselle ! 


Charming Roselle! lovely Ruselle ! 
She sits by the fountain she loves so well ;— 
For the roses that decked 
Her raven hair, 
Why are rushes and straws 
wisted wildly there ? 
There's a glare in the eye 
Which a tale doth tell, — 
Oh, a maniac roves 






























EW LAW BOOK.—The subscriber has 

lished, in three hansome octavo volumes, a | 
gest of the Laws respecting Real Property gens 
adopted and in use in the United States; embea 
more especially, the Law of Real Property in Vigg 
By Joun Taytor Lomax, one of the Judges of the 
ral Court, and formerly Professor of Law in | 


versity of Virginia.” 
JOHN S. L 
Law-Bookseller, No. 23, Minor Street, Phil 


Hettersoun MAcvical Eol en 
OF Le 


PHILADELPHIA. a 
SESSION OF 1839-40. * 
The regular lectures will commence on the firet Mow 





of November. ee, 

The following are the professors in the order of th 
appointment :— me 
1. Jaccs Green, M. D., Professor of Chemistry, > 


2. Samuet McCietian, M. D., Protessor of Midg 
and Diseases of Women and Childrer. = 
3. Granvitte S. Pattison, M. D., Professor 
tomy. ; 
4, Joun Revere, M. D., Professor of the 
and Practice of Physic. te 
5. Rostzy Dune.ison, M. D., Professor of Institi 
of Medicine and Medical Jurisprudence. «ane 
6. Rosert M. Houston, M. D., Professor of Mat 
Medica and Pharmacy. & 
7. Josera Pancoast, M. D., Professor of the Prit 
and Practice of Surgery. ae 
On and after the first of October the dissecting rm 
will be kept open, and the Professor of my | 
give his personal attendance thereto. oLures | 
likewise be delivered regularly during the month 
rious branches, and opportunities fur clinical instrut 
will be afforded at the Philadelphia Hospital unde 
Professor of Institutes of Medicine; and at, thé 
pensary of the college under the Professors of 
and of Surgery. ae 
Fee for each professor for the whole couree fil 
dollars. + ae 
Graduation fee thirty dollars. . 
JOUN REVERE, M.D. 
Dean F 
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MORUS MULTICAULIS. © 

A few thousand trees, warranted, for sale.” 
have been raised ty Mackenzie & Buchanan,® 
ard horticulturists of this city. Orders ot eng 
post paid, may be sent to this office, ea 


For sale, at this office, a Washington 
medium and a half size, or one super-roy 
Columbian Press, royal size; and a Ba 
Press, medium size. These presses We 
sold a bargain, if applied for soon. fm 
thrown out of use by the introduction & 











Our poor Roselle ! 
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presses into the office. 


